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ON NA TIVE A GENC 


Australia, requesting that a Chinese Christian 
might be sent thither to act as an evangelist to 


agency, which, as the subject is of much im- 
portance, I venture to lay before your readers, 
| hoping to draw out their thoughts in return. 


When pleading the cause of missions in my 
mative land, I encountered persons who, ad- 
mitting and deploring the paucity of mission- 
aries in China, appeared to have no hope of in- 
creasing their numbers considerably, but con- 
‘4 soled themselves by saying: ‘Our hope for 
China and India must be in raising up a native 
ministry, It.is impossible that these immense 
countries should ever be evangelised by mis- 
sionaries from abroad.” Now this contains an 
element, of truth, A myriad of missionaries 
would hardly suffice to make sure that every 
person in China should have the. opportunity 
of hearing. the gospel. We must therefore 
trust to the self-expanding power of the truth 
to achieve its own victory. But, in the mean 
time , by what rule shall we measure the duty 
of the churehes. of Christendom in this case? 
I Between the: myriad who would not suffice, 
and the poor hundred now actually sent, where 
shall.the number be found, at which the foreign: 


churches may lawfully stop, and leave the rest 


the Avork to native agents Evidently. in 


his countrymen. This circumstance 
some thonghts upon the employment of native 


ot ay wo 


nares 


bestin g upon the | 


proxy. 


ibilities, and we have ours. Neither - we 


ploy- 


because that ministry does not exist. An” 
ucated, vigorous, self-reliant native minist 
worthy to stand side by side with the’ reigt 3 
missionary band, it will take time ‘to ‘raise. 
The most sanguine amongst us. will count that 
time by generations rather than by years. °F 
duty of the western churches towards Chit 


Having set aside this notion of eubstivatmy 
| Chinese evangelists for European and Ameriéan’ 


and fact, there arises next the question 
er, inasmuch as the conversion of | 
probably be effected in the end by native éffor 


wheth* 


bour by our western societies ; but if the qm 


tion be formally discussed now, : it has 
practically answered by most 
ago. It hoes to be resolved: by'g 


ged by 
The believers gathered in from among — 
the heathen have their own duties and’ respons-— 


jing a native ministry to the of for- 
eign missionaries is not worth’ consideration, 


the missionaries from abroad should not de 
their main strength to raising up a native vais : | 
istry. This demands careful consideration. » 
may seem late in the day to raise such’a 
tion now, after seventy years of missionary 1a" or 


service in Christ’s army can never be commuted 


for a‘money payment, nor be disehar 
ip an came to me from 


Pie 
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is a present fact, which a future unrealised: of ‘ 
sibility can hardly. permit us to lay aside.” ert 


missionaries, as not in accordance with tru 
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not been wanting. I notice that the. Foochow | 


_ Missionary Directory for. 1 866 ‘states that of 
3142, the’total number of Protestant church- 
members in China, more than two hundred are 
This is a fact 
worthy of notice. The proportion is certainly | 
large. Assuming that these three thousand 


_ Christians are equal to the average of Christians 


in the United States or En gland or Germany, 
where, will you find in those countries any com- 


of whom anything like the number of two 
hundred. are set apart to the service of the 


gospel, and maintained by chureh funds? As 


as I am acquainted with Chinese churches, 
- the ‘large majority of the members are from the 
poorer classes, deficient in education ; and in 


- %: consistent and enlightened piety they can hard- 


_ ly be considered quite equal to the average of 
countries which have Deen christianized for 
many centuries. When so large a proportion 
are actually engaged i in spiritual labours, it 
-_-wonld seem that missionaries cannot be accused 
of backwardness in the use of this means for 


spreading the truth. 
of us have been very to 


_ knowledge, and clear evidence of regeneration. 
At home the call to the ministry is no less se 


riously serutinized. Clear evidences of the 
special qualifications, and of the high standard 
(Of piety and zeal required by the sacred office, . 


are demanded. Is it so in China? True, our 


‘native assistants are not ordained, and ‘do not 

administer the sacraments, but many of. 

are practically “put in trust with the gos 

agpreachers and teachers. Ihave known some: | 

native preachers whom I think it would have | 

,, been better never to have employed at all, and 


t..confess. that having myself helped to. 
introduce two into the work, I regard doingso 


in the case of one as a decided mistake. Par- 


ticular instances of failure, however, ought not: 


4 to lead us to on just 


principles. 
ibis needful, therefore, to are 


the principles. which should guide us, and what 


the: methods: which should be employed, in en- 
degvouring to raise up a native ministry. This 
is a large i inquiry, which, with yous 


ona.long probation, much doctrinal 


I shall be glad if any other missionary will con- 7 


tribute to its discussion. al 


May, 1867, x. | 


ue (For The Missionary Reeorder. 
MISSI ONAR Y VISIT TO CH*AO 
Cit OU 0. 


Brrore giving an account tof this visit, afew 


|remarks may ‘be premised regarding Ch‘ao 
munity of three thousand church-members, out | 


Chou Foo. This city is the capital of the de- 
partment of the same name in the north-eastern 


corner of Canton province, bordering on Fo- 


kien, and contains a population which may be 


roughly estimated at two or three hundred ) 


thousand souls, 


About eleven years ago, the Rev. w. C. 


Burns and two native evangelists, while there 


on a preaching tour, were arrested. Mr. Burns” 
was sent overland under guard to Canton, 
where he was delivered up to the British Con- | 

sul. The native brethren were beaten and im- 
teckel for a time, because they dared to come _ 
with a foreigner to the foo city. | 


By the Tientsin treaty, Ch‘ao Chou Foo 
was opened to foreign traffic. The inhabitants | 
themselves, however, refused to be bound by 
treaty stipulations, and for years stubbornl y 
resisted all attempts to carry them into effect. 


Indeed such was the prejudice and antipathy 


against foreigners, that the mere: rumour of a 
visit from the British Consul so convulsed the 
city and neighbourhood that many an intended 
‘trip had to be indefinitely postponed. At 
length, towards the close of 1865, Messrs. Caine 
’| and Forrest succeeded in getting an.entrance ; 


but after they had got in, such was the hostility 


of the populace, that the mandarins begged 
them not to prolong their stay, lest a ‘tumult’ 
Last summer, Mr. Cooper 


should break out. 
and ‘another gentleman paid an official visit to 
the place. Their reception was quite a suctess. 


| They made a leisurely stay, and moved about 


| through the city and neighbourhood. This 


result was the fruit of years of sustained effort. 
of the British Consul, and was not, 


on the part 


achieved without much cost, a8 well as ‘trouble! 


and anxiety to the native authorities. A ws 
body of Chinese soldiers was hired and b 


up from other parts of the éounttry for the ex’ 


une, | 
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until about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
_ opposite a pagoda called Kip Tsui Thah, some 
20 li from the city by river, I sent a messenger 
‘by a short land route with the Consul’s des- 
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occasion; so that the sovereign people, being 


placed. nite entire control, were for ¢ once thor- 


oughly overawed. 


The time seemed to have fully come by at- 
tempting a-visit to Ch‘ao Chou Foo, for pure- 
ly missionary purposes. Accordingly, furnish- 
ed with a note to the Taotai, kindly given me 


a by. the Consul, and having engaged a passag- 
boat at Ampot—a town about 60 li from the 


foo city—early on the 20th of March last I 
started on this enterprise. The boatmen were 
rather timid as to taking such a passenger, but 
after a little talk were prevailed on to run the 
risk. Our progress was slow, as wind and 
current were both against us for most of the 
way, so that we did not reach our destination 
When |1 


patch to the Taotai, that he might have notice 
of my coming an hour or two poh ee ie 


On approaching the place I requested the 
boatmen to drop anchor at sore distance from. 
the shore, that I might be able unobserved to | 
wait the return of my messenger with official 
instructions. The boatmen, fearing that they 


might be detdihed a long time, refused to com- 
ply with my wish, and steered right for the 
‘river bank. [ was thus nolens volens brought 
face to face with the people. As things had 


taken this turn, I had to make up my mind | 
whether, jn the event of finding no answer from | 


the Taotai waiting me, I should remain in the | 


boat till I heard from his Excellency ; or, waiv- 


Ing ceremony and dispensing with official re- 
_ cognition and protection, should at once land 
and attempt to enter the city. Neither course 
‘was without risk. ‘It was evident that if I 


stayed where I was my arrival would be the 
signal for collecting a great concourse, which | w 
I could not address to advantage from a boat, 
amid the noise ‘and bustle of a busy landing. 


Moreover, past experience had shown that.a. 
‘promiscuous assemblage lining the river bank 


could scatter to the winds, alike the obliga- 
tions of the treaty and the power of the man- 
darins: Hence it seemed to me that by delay | 


in going on shore I might imperil the. success 


of my mission, and endanger my. own safety 


ald that of those with’. me, Bringing 
the ‘mandarins ‘into’ ‘serious ‘difficulties.’ My 
boatmen, too, were ‘getting rather appréhen- 


sive, lest I should i involve them also in trouble 


and loss. If, ‘on the other hand, I should dis- 
embark immediately on Betting. to land, and 
walk straight into the city, it was probable 
that I could accomplish my object before a 
crowd could gather, or any formidable | opposi- 
tion be organized. I had the hope that, if once 
within the walls, I could get‘a fair hearing from 
the'people, and by God’s blessing their preju- 
dices and hostility would in some measure be 
disarmed, and that they would not be 80 oe 
difficult to deal with after all, 


The latter course. seemed the more opie 
and natural, and. so I regasded it as the one. 


of entrance by my passports, 


ing in the name and service of Him ‘who, while 
His kin gdom i is. not of this world, is yet. Lord 
of all, I felt glad. that my way seemed to be so 
opened ; forme. My position, too, would thug 
be less likely to he misunderstood, and more 
likely to stand, out clearly defined before all 


classes of the community : moreover, this plan 


would afford.a better test.of the public fe 


back was that by thus acting I might. be re- 
garded as violating official etiquette; but it 
seemed to me that, under the circumstan- 
ces, it ‘would be more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. Such was the decision 
to which I came, on the hypothesis that I should 
find no directions from the Taotai waiting me ; 3 
of course, , holding myself ready to aceps any 
official recommendation. 


cious care of my Master, as soon as the boat 
= e fast I stepped on shore:. There I 
heard th 


the Taotai’s yamun. Following a young man 


as. guide, 1 walked up to the city and entered 
by the east. gate. ‘The people, seeing a for- 
‘eigner suddenly. and unexpectedly appearing — 
among them, were fairly taken. aback, and. 
Tenfoyed the scene, and. conld 
not help smiling at their surprise. : Seme of 


quite puzzled. 


them seemed to recognize me, and called out 


and especially as a Christian missionary com-— 


than the other would admit of. The only draw- 


Committing myself and mission 


at my. messenger was still detained at 
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‘ ; 


vein of remark was rather pleasant than other-| the minds of his subjects’ 

Ho wise. We passed on through the streets with! _“‘ The sun, as everybody knows, is the em-- 
a crowd at our. heels, and after a) bate 
‘long walk mission premises. two Dowager Empretoes began to admitiis- 
i centering . we shut the door behind us, and got) +, the Government, it is trne that great re- 
ot a moment's leisure to unite in thanking God for | 


that was So-and-s0;. and on. the ubele the casion for impressing a wholesome aweon 

te 


sults have been achieved. They have exe. 
1. mercies, received, and in imploring grace for | cuted justice on traitors in the court, and § ‘8 
4 the future. Forthwith we threw open the vanquished the Taiping rebels in the field ; a CU 
| gate, ‘and welcomed all comers. “We soon had | and they’ have sought to elevate to. office 
a large gathering, at \whose respectful and or-| of virtue and learning. ¥ 


a “But, on the other hand, the Nionfei 
egrecebly surprised. They rebels have gained strength in the midland 


seémed pleased at theconfidence nin them. provinces ; the ion in | 
explained to them the object for which T had | the west. is not yet extinguished; famine 
come. By and by a deputy from the Taotai| jas fullowed in ‘the track of war, and in § 2@ 
— called in official dress. He stated that he had | Shense and Kansuh men are. feeding onhu- § 4 
been at the. landing, to receive me, but on | man lesh, while in and Anhwuy fe 
_Jearning that I had entered the city he came to | great floods have overwhe med the country. th 
pay his respects and apologize for delay. Att-| faets it is re easy tode- 
ér staying a short time he left. Asit was get- is well or ill 

- ting dark, T requested my visitors to go home | “ Now since. Heaven has given ita warn- § i 
and take their rice, and allow me to take mine. , I fear least there be in the court no |. 
T'also desired them to return next morning, if digprnition to heed them. But as Heaven § P 
they should feel so disposed. They accordingly in love to the ruler of men has vouchsafed b 
dispersed ; and’ so ended my first day in Ch‘ao| this admonition, I dare not seal my lips ; Oo 
Chow reverently beseech the Empresses and 
“Sw ATOW, May, 1867. ‘| the Emperor first to examine themselves, 
be continued] and then to issue orders that the officers of 
the court no longer give their time to pleas- 
ure, but set themselves to cujtivate purity b 
tt [E v SE OF E CLIP SES 1 IN CHINA. of life; that they may ward o F theimpend- § P 
~ ing evil, and restore prosperity to theem- P 
E following a¢ ress of one of the Im- pire, ae! 
perial Censors, is translated from the “Pe| “I knowI hazard death i in uttering 
king Gazette,” by Rev. Dr. Martin, and ae 
elity and gratitude. ile prostrate a 
set forwarded | by him for P ublication in the foot of the. throne, I entreat the Em- * 
}ered glance on this my humble memo- 
of an unusual eclipse of the on his} ria].” |. 
| ajesty to A few days (3th vear, Sth moon, 
‘selves to the work of self-examination and | 20th day), His Majesty responds, admitting , 
reform, ‘with a view to warding off a threat. ‘the facts alleged as ground. for the celestial 3 
éned calamity. warning, and adds: 
éelipee i isa. matter of course, “ Trul y we ought, to be penetrated with 
may be calculated beforehand; but when | the deepest awe; and whule the court, re- 


- attended by some. unusnal appearance, it | fraining from leasure, gives itself day ‘and 
_ may very properly be understood as an night to supeneton. let all our officers ad- 
omen of evil, Raich was the opinion of your | dress themselves to the work of pe with 
Majesty’s illustrious ancestor, K‘anghe ; who | all their mi ight, Respect this.” 
gays: * An’ indifferent ‘prince nay take = 
eclipses as a matter of course, but a wise}... city in the 
A soversign will, after the example of the an- | world (London) sends out ‘no mail, and ed 
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“tie bun BEY BALDWIN. 46 
this mission was in operation only. a | 

sign, tery,’ by. Rey, Ws 
touching in a single. parar, 

graph, whi 1 Wwe bere int reduce with a few, 


qt detail,, Tt Ly TR 
odarly y ear, 1860, the Bev: Mates 
Flgqnist, the firgt nAssionaries sent,out to: 
‘foreign-land from. Sweden bya society, formed, 
through theagency.of Rev. Me. Fielsteatt,:long! 
‘Tp arxived, at; 
Phe: history pf these, young and promising niis- | 
sionaries is hrief‘and melaueholy: ‘After much: 
aud troublesqmne negotiation; they.obtained the: 
pf -perneneat residence’in the neigh-| 
borhoed.of November; | 
only, a arzival, they. visit- 
edica, Brglish mouth.of, the niver: 
the funds navessary, to. complete: the | 


.As their smal 


attacked: by a Chinese 
piratical filledywith armed. men, which had. 
Pu off villages along the shore, 
pgithe encounter ast wis. mortally | 


which w ORGS hag; death.bed and his.graye: 


His remains were never recovered. Mr, Elg- 


tHe water 
ore, v 


‘and “tke intéfisest | 
he mountains | 
vet, ‘when He’ 


we 
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tak 
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ander 


national: 


Bilt 


SHANE 
barked, for. Thus 
atiam pt, of the, Swedes, to mission 
Phiscbrigf, 
A at the, expeme ap: 
Mauch, toil, and suffering: expires 
fairly, established, Theresig. ne 
tdes to preva sucess”) Those young migg 
asday. shy older sésie 
dents. here, with deep and tender 
| their 
pionéers in the work. They 
a knowledge, of; the, Bnglish 
use it) with ease and pow enol 
was. of the true.eyangelie stamp; 


« 
q 
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and prayers ar6 specially 
as, full of: grace, ar 
spirit. 

There’ was’ trne ‘in the chvistig 


1180 Of 


solve which bore, those young, men, 
their new enterprisé: A passage'int on 
history ‘on. the point. 
Neweomb’s Cyclopedia.of Missions 
Messrs. Fast and E] ; Succeeded in gettin 
foothold in a monastery near the left Danke 
| ar used “ond: Me is believe the’ 
a ae 


overlooki gs. To pr 


hand. But. ear 


- pistols at, h 
wort with 
the thieves 
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the glowing examples of faith are her incent- 


upto, but far beyond the point of her 
‘declension 


_structible kingdom. 


wes. as a visitor, at my request; handed 
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6 péiietrate. | 

‘Windom: ' 


ot God’s kitigdoni ‘on earth. | 
Faith ‘is “the ‘watchword of thd Church, ‘and | 


action.. Wherever the brief, sad bis- 
‘tory of these young ix Known, it | 
étotises an enthusiastic faith in others, which | 
to ‘holiet resolves and more disi 
fers in the ‘cause of Christ. The Chareh | 


vdalforves that in'the end chéy carry her not 


or failure: oft 
And there ‘is’one other. fs: 
tw more than this 


waste, but a trangfer:: He:stiiflives to do good, 
and:eid; in ways! not: disclosed to human ken; | 


the ‘progress: and ‘final triamphs of an inde, 


ve why this waste?’ Fay, twere wron 
o call it This universe 


domain of sin 
{fo Heaven’s wide tealm of blise, 


meeting in which the question of the, 


me the following memorandum of remarks mafle | 


SS 


ii into the mist of antiquity: ‘Phe latter indeed: 


‘Enropean migsionaries in the 17th 
ces gf all which ws 


| now prevalent, yet ‘tere\was no evidence of 
any foreign influence prior to the 3rd. or 4th 
centuries of ouf era. ‘That thé stém and char- 
acteristic features of their scheme ae 
the successive steps by i hich oh it has eaeaatts 
present development.’ ‘Th use ‘of the atile-foy 
taking altitudes and the’ cleptydra for Tight as- 
censions are among the’ carli records. “The 
metonic and cycles were almost © 
sary result of their methods,’ and’ form in- 


tegral part of the earliest complete systems as 


feels. solenmty bound to up-all lowes | we find them recorded in the History of | 
wach ts thie inherent’ iofientum of spirit- 


Han Dynasty. davdenaty division ‘of the’ 
| Ccliptic, and an equatorial zone of 28’ constel- 
| lations’ are among 'the institution that’ go"back' 


found in most uf the nations of Asia, ‘wid 
| the question of origin has lately given rise to 


it hs been contended that the zodiac 
‘originated in’ India, wheneé'it was borrowed 
| by the Chinese. ‘Dick 
| great length to prove that it is putely of Ohitiese 
origin, and passed’ from’ them 10 the Hindus, 
altered distorted’ séme’ of ‘its’ 


main features, to conceal the source wherice'de- 
rived. The: arguments on both aides seem to 


| be inadmissibly extreme; but'the facts brought! 
out in’ the have: 


the? in. question is in doubtes one of the. 


n- | earliest institutions of the human race; and was, 


Probably. well known beltof constellations 


the east, So far 


by, take the liberty of sending it througho 
you;, and. have no doubt it, will be ‘soceptable | bet, Mo 
to your, a8 containing the views of one | 


| 


| much” discussion betwedn’ certulit scholars | 
Europe and’ ‘America. By Weber ‘and others! 


gone. 
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| | eee {sts i the 


of the into 27 | ‘mare’ from. of Mr. 
| bring: my remarke to a close in the present 
nuinber, in order that we may take: 
‘scheid’s “Select Phrases ahd’ Reading Lesselts 

Hint the Canton Dame" in 
e facts e one hand | $3. of 
Hinds it tite’date have 28 of the iffiuence the 
{oth olan) posteddion ofa series of form. omission of's dot exerts aver a sentence, though 


‘ule, obviously’ Greek in theivorigin, while they | in this case it does not: pervert the meaning to 


ever shown’ incompetent to | such an extent as it does in some. instances. 
make an observation, ‘or: aeingle advaice in the The tr, composed of a hand 
career of improvement. ‘Neither is there asin- | 


gle authentic record of any instrument or the by a catty, means be bend OF ‘break . a 
| The addition of a dot—by a be 
TheChingse, on the unshia character into chth, to reprit 
by ARY great amount, of Amagination, have been j. aracter m entirety 
Bligens observers the beginning, and can ™eans to pull dows. Be 
Tender, an account of the various. stages. b; | on the | part of Mr. Edkins to r nd 
‘acience has. reached its present | tence 38), 
er be, the merit, of their astronomy a8 | this must be pulled down, as the last, - rante 
amends we know at least how much to | but one requires a slight ter fion in, it it at 


SS 


. = 


it t. for; but we find it extremely der to convert ; it into ch‘ai, which is 


Hieult t swith, a people who tell ‘Us. that | acter we require ‘here. ‘There’ is 
astronomy, has heen revealed, to them by] though it 
Bu Who can show no antece-| ognised to’ 
| dents, e.they. have attained perfec-| in two, 
tion, resolu } 


refuse to move a step. and there 
wards a higher lopment. 
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alling ‘it down altogethe 
also som some difference between 
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SPOKEN LANG UACE. 
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‘qnestion here-as to-who the parties are that’ 
strikes one forcibly that: the re- 
de bardly: commensurate with the 
The> eonjunctibn’ arid: eduples 
‘sthedadt hithe first dicey (alluding to the 
be shé men: «ho suffar 

_thepenalty of their own treachery, and.- fall 
rhqvexicyserearelessness of: suehs nature. 
0} 
nto Vo of 4 book printed. 
Sine Chinas but sufficient | 
juptification, for this, contse the .case off the 
natice, rasmuch, as it is::s0., small 
would bat two ror, three | 
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MISSIONARY 


FOOCHOW, CHINA, JUNE, 1867. 
“MISSI ONS IN CHINA. 


Unper the above heading, the “ China 
Mail” of May Ist gives some extracts from 
a recent letter of Rev. Dr. Legge, published 
in connection with the Annual Report of 
the Morrison Education Society, and pro- 


course of its remarks laying down some 
propositions in regard to mission work in 
China, on which it expressly invites the 
opinion of its .“ missionary contemporary.” 
The editorial is written in a candid and 
friendly spirit, and as it contains suggestions 
which all our readers may be glad to peruse, | 
we will quote it at length so far'as it refers 
to the mode of conducting missionary work 
in China. The “Mail” says:— 

“The second paragraph in Dr. Legge’ s let- 


duct-of missions, as compared with the con- 


yee affairs in China. He 


says:—* When 


has been done in the civil government of this 
colony, with the management of military af- 


fairs, and with the operations of commerce, I | 


do not hesitate to avow the conviction that 
the body of Chinese Missionaries have gone 
about their business with more wisdom and 
efficiency than any other class of foreigners.’ 
This is a-somewhat strong avowal, and is ; caleu- 


lated to set one thinking; especially if we con- 


sider a sentence which follows it, in which, 
speaking of what is still lacking in matters of 
missionary educational effort, the writer says: 

—‘All those things, in fact, arise from the 


number of our Protestant Missions, ‘and the 


feebleness of them individyally. - This char- 
acteristic is inseparable from our Protestantism. 


1 In itself it is a matter to be regretted _ in the 


present ; in the long run I believe it will turn | 
out to the furtherance of the ‘great a aes of | 
Missionary, ente 

“The tae | ele has here struck at the | 
very root of Missionary failure, and we would 
make @ few remarks the just 


quoted. 
diplamatic 


Let-us how sailitery 
affairs in China have been There 
is but one reply—in concert. Each nation has 
‘with and union has been 


ceeds to comment upon the same, in the 


individual and disjointed effort is far less likely 


compare the conduct and | 
realizations of Missionary labour with . what 


| tiles ? 


be lost.’ 


not consent, it is evident that their sole. object 


| ative we to discuss it 


the great source of the foreigner’ 
‘China. - 


The former administration of ‘Hong- 
_| kong affords no parallel to the: ‘operations: lof 
| Missionaries in..China generally, ‘be 


af | fully granted | that it was worse than any other 
| administration, religious or secular, | leg I or 


commercial, in any part of the East. ‘But in 
considering affairs im China itself, the: convic- 
tion is irresistibly pressed upon, us that the 


secret of missionary failure, wherever it has 


been a failure, is that the jealoasies between 


the various sects of the Protestant church ‘are 


the main source of its weakness. There is one 
broad. principle which may be arrived at by a 
few very simple propositions, and we shall be . 
glad to learn how far. these propositions are 
endorsed by our .eontem 
They are briefly as follows, 1.~-That, Prot- 
estant missionaries in China hold 
the same tenets, so far as regards the essentials” 
of religious instruction to thé Chinese. 2/-That 


to give satisfactory results, than one general 
well worked out scheme which would appro- 
priate to each labourer in the field.the work 
for which he is best fitted; which would appro- 
priate funds where most. needed. and. withhold 


them where less.needed.. 3.—That. it is the 
ter. which seems to us particularly noteworthy | 


is his expression of opinion regarding the con- | 


duty of every missionary and missionary society 
to thoroughly sink: all individual ideas and 
beliefs.on unimportant matters, if thereby he 
or it would contribute more effectually to the 

reat work of evangelising China ; and 4 ,—That, 


it is therefore the duty of all ‘missionaries in 


China to unite in one common society,’ its 
directors to have the appointment of members 
to stations, the organization of schools, the 
distribution of books, and the of funds 
entirely initshands, 


“6A very well,’ our readers may say, ‘but 
the difficulties are insuperable.’ What difficul- 
‘Oh, the parent societies at home — 
wouldn’t consent.’ Then, if they grant our 
second proposition, and yet refuse to aid in , 
carrying it out, they are not true missionary 
societies. Well but’ (some will sa mie 
sionaries themselves. wouldn’t The 
Revd. Mr. ‘So-atld-so would not like to be 


‘under the orders of the’ Revd. Mr. So-and-so. 


Besides the credit/of individual, labour. would 
Very. well. Ifthe missionaries would - 


is not the glory of God and the conversion of 
‘China; self has yet a place in their affections; 
they are not imbued with a real SEPHOnATY 
spirit. 

“We give these propositions for the con- 
of. thosé interested, and’ shall be 
glad. to learn, which, if any, of our. propositions — 
are endorsed by the missionary. body, Ifthere | 
is any truth in ‘what we saV, it is jeir imper- 
there’ is not, we 
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“trust our error will: pointed out, to us in. the 
columns of the jonmal: which their 
interests in China.” - 


_In regard to the propositions laid down 
ee our contemporary, we have to remark, |; 
first, that it is impracticable to unite all the 
‘missions. in China in one organization. — 
While the first proposition is undoubtedly 
true, and there is practical unity among the 
Protestant, missionaries of China in regard 


to the “essentials of religious instruction te]. 


the Chi nese,” there are yet many things 
concerning which they. differ. While these 
- points of difference do not regard things es- 
sential to. salvation, they would ‘still be 
greatly in, the. way of constituting a com- 
mon Missionary Society, or of enabling all 
missionaries and Chinese Christians to unite | 
in one church organization. For instance: 
—the Episcopalian, believing episcopacy to 
the divinely ordained method of church 
_ government, could not feel free to unite in | 
organization which should repudiate that 
idea; neither could the Baptist, who relig- 
jously believes immersion ‘to be the 
_ proper mode of baptism, positively enjoined | . 
by Christ upon all believers, conscientiously | 
unite in an organization which shonld in- | 
dorse sprinkling, permit baptism of | 
infants, 


We are prepared to 90. a en further, and 


to say that such a fusion is not only imprac- 
ticable, but undesirable. It could ont y be 


_sétured by the sacrifice of that individual- 


_ity, that freedom of conscience and of oper- 
” ation, so characteristic of Protestantism.— 


We would not plead for any characteristic | 


of Protestantism simply because such; 
but is not this one of the chief glories of | 
our Protestant system ‘Rome, true, 
secures uniformity in her operations; ; but it 
is the uniformity of a machine. “She quiets | 
‘Opposition, but only by producing stagna- 
tion. “There are evils, it must be’ admitted, 
that arise from the freedom of action seeure 
by Protestantiam. There. may not be ‘as 
much present and manifest suceess as would | 
trom “ one'general, Well worked out 


_ (were that but is 


deep’ and genuine 5 philbadph thé reinark 
of Dr. Legge, that “in the long run, it will | 
| turn out to the furtherance of the great ob- 
ject of missionary enterprise.” It is believed / 


rious denominations accomplish more good, — 
and reach the masses of the people better, 


this is true, the army is made efficient by | 


we cheerfully admit; but.there can be but 
one head in our Protestant system, even the | 
Lord Jesus Christ. The more the different — 
branches of the church get into harmony — 
with Him, the better will they understand © 


be. There are cheering evidences on every 
hand that the various divisions of the church © 
are thus approaching a substantial unity, 
which—when fully secured—will be mi ighty | 
in conquering’ obstacles and the 
world to Christ. - 


Again, we have reason to believe that the 
objects proposed by our contemporary can_ 


finities of different missions, the practical | 
good sense of the various laborers, and their 
earnest desire for the progress of the work, 
to work out a-substantial unity, than by any 
attempt to combine 1 in an arbitrary organ- 
ization men of such different creeds, habits, 
and ideas, as the body of Protestant. mis- 
‘sionaries in China. Such an attempt: would - 
‘meet with no better sticcess, ‘we are sure, . 
‘than Richard Baxter’s famous plan for unit- 
ing all evangelical denominations; and that, 
‘not because missionaries aré unwilling to 
“sink all individual ideas and beliefs on un- 


‘Mr. So-and-so would not like to be under 


‘Decatise the plan contains in itself the seeds 


failure. contemporary adinite thas 


une, 


by most thinking men at home that the va- 


by their variety of modes and appliances, — 
| than could possibly be done by a single or- — 
ganization. An army is all the more efli- — 
“cient because of its divisions of cavalry, in- | 
fantry, and artillery, its Zouaves, and. its 
sharp-shooters. It will be said that, while 


the direction of an authoritative head. This — 


His orders, and the less confusion will there — 


be better secured by leaving the natural af- 


|| important matters;” nor because “the Rev. 


the: orders of the Rev. Mr. So-and-s0; But 
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it must be a “well worked. out scheme,” in|. 
order to success. Precisely here would be 


its failure. Such a union, to be successfully 
carried out, must grow, not be made. Such 


ence; such, too, the spirit of the age, and 


the demand of Christian fidelity. 


_ But it is well to inquire, what can be done | 
to promote substantial unity? We will in- 


dicate a few steps toward this result, and. 


invite our readers to suggest others.. Where 
there are no marked differences in creed or 
church organization, two or more missions 
may be practically united, as has been the 
case from the first with the American Re- 
formed Dutch Mission and the English Pres- 
byterian Mission at Ampy. They have acted 


- essentially as one mission, and the native 
_ churches under their care know no differ- 


ence between the parent societies. One na- 
tive ecclesiastical body has been organized, 
which may be called in English either 
“Classis” or “Presbytery.” For our own 


part, we do not see why the London Mission 


might not also be united with them, as Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches were 


united in America, under a plan of union. 


_. In other cases, where a visible union is 


impracticable, much may be done by culti- 


vating a thorough mutual. understanding 
between. different missions: located at the 
same point. We think it desirable at the| 


outset, if possible, that. the territory to be 


worked from any gi yen station should be | 


We believe that. the. whole ork be| 


better, accomplished. in this way, than by 
two.or three missions establishing stations | 
in, one. district, while another is left entirely | 
without,a laborer. It would, be well to make} 
an effort to do this at all the ports, even yet. | 
If in any case it is now impossible, the next 
best. thing would be an agreement between 
the different, 1 missions as to the rece ption, of 


atd to the. occupancy of new, places) 
“would prevent u conflict, 
cure the more § oc-| 


and 


have not is far more owing 


We: are glad to testify that, so far-as our 


observation has extended, there is general — 
| harmony and good feeling between the rep- 
,| resentatives of different societies in China, 
| They meet together monthly, and mingle — 
their prayers and praises at: the throne of | 


grace. They frequentlyconsult each other, 
and together lay«plans for the progress’ of 


Christ’s kingdom. And it is universally 


| remarked that the bitterness and alienation 
which unfortunately exist too frequently 
between different sects at home are almost, 
if not. entirely, banished from 
ground. 
We cann ot agree with our pei 
that ‘the “secret of missionary failure” 


to be found in “the jealousies between the : 


various sects of the Protestant Church: 


first; because there has been no failure, ‘and 
there | is therefore no reason for looking for 


its secret. There are more than 4, 000. adult 


Protestant Christians in China to-day, and 


probably from 12,000. to 16,000 persons con- 


many places the prejudices: of the people 
are to a large extent eradicated, which alone 
is worth one generation of Tabor. _ A large 
number of schools. has been established, 

some of which have been very successful in 
raising up faithful native ministers. The 
Bible has beer translated, and with other 
Christian books widely circulated. Medical 
missionaries have treated successfully, many 


thousands of cases, alleviated a vast amount — 


of suffering, ‘and done much to conciliate 
the people. I 
flecting that it.is but preliminary. work—a 
vantage ground obtained for future . opera 


tions—we pronounce Protestant 


China by no, means a failure. 


While. denying that Protestant. missions 
are & failure, we may admit. that, they. ought 
to have ,been. more successful. ‘That they 
to the fact that 


home societies and « 
keep up their respective m 


between missions of different denominations, 


nected with Protestant: congregations, Ih 


oking upon all this, and 


of strength and efficiency, en to ph 
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It.is our deliberate opinion that the anidunt) 
of hinderance produced by the latter cause 
is so ‘infinitesimal as to be hardly worth 

_ taking into account. | There have been and 
are many obstacles to full success, but we 
eannot énter upon so wide a subject in this | n 
article:, We commend it to our readers, as 
a gal to} <i for the employ ment of bans 

out remarks solely as our 
individual opinions. Having opened . the 
— gubject, we invite our missionary brethren 
to discuss it freely in onr columns; and in 
the meantime assure our contemporary that | 
we shall be glad to see his viewa more filly 
and to them careful consider. 

efton. 


ONAR IN TELLI IGEN CE. 


chane.—This place, just opposite 
PP sei on the Yangtse, i is the station occu- 
pied by Rev. Messrs, Hill and Bryson ; not 
Wuchan, as ‘was inadvertently stated last | 
month. 
The Eng ‘lish Church Mission 
- and the Ainerican Board Mission have each 
erected arneat and comfortable school-house 
inthe city. The Church Mission has a 
fiumber of inquirers in the Lé-ngwong dis- 
t¥ict, and all Missions are cheered with 
the present encouraging aspect of the work. 


“%'xA0.—We a are glad to learn. that Dr. 
"Maxwell is meeting with « encourage: | 
ment 1 in his work at this, point. Nine men | 
church. The| 


\ have been. received into’ 
hos is provided: with 16 hec and the 
work, being as yet 


Dr. “has his hands full’ 


the only Protestant r missionary on the island | 
Of Formosa, 
dress; ‘signed by about 240 members of ‘the 
Hong has been forwafded 
to: Revi: 


Legge, accompained with the 
sum: of £500 sterling, as a proof 


ah $600, of an en- 


is soon to 


mi 


+ Dr. J. G. ‘Herr: left 
for America, with his family, on account of — 
Mrs. Kerr’s ill health; she being afflicted — 
with a throat disease reqypiring a peculiar — 
gy which could not be given in Chi- 

-The Dr. hopes to spend two months in 
England, and then returr by way of an 
Francisco in November of this year..!..: 
Rev. J. Chalmers and family sailed for En: — 
gland vie New York inthe ship “ Wind- , 
ward,” on the 11th of May last... .. Rev. 
Dr. Hupper left for America “Colo: 
rado,” May 15th.....Rev. D. Vrooman ar- 
| rived by the “Colorado,” on the 6th of May, — 
We hope he will be reinforced by other la: ~J 
borers, and that the mission of the Am. § 


Board at Canton will be sustained... . 
proclamation has been issued at Canton, — 
forbidding the printing of newspapers; by 
order of the Board of Foreign Affairs at 
Peking. The reason given for this prohibi- 
tion is that “foreigners are printing news- 
papers in which they are repeatedly reviling 

| Officials of the Middle Kingdom.” This — 
proclamation had the effect ‘of suppressing 
the Chinese newspaper published by the 
missionaries, although it has never reviled 
officials, or any other class of persons. We 
are happy to learn, however, that the au- 
thorities, yielding to representations made — 
by the Consuls, have signified their‘permis- 
sion to resume its publication; and that it 
is still to be issued, under the editorial’ man- 
agement of Rev. 0. Preston. 


J. Kerr, in a ‘note 
sited April 8th, says: “O; ‘my way home 
with my family I stopped here a night with 4 
Rev. B. P. Keasberry, an independent mis- 
sionary, formerly connected with the’ Lon- 
don Society.’ He spent four years in’ Amer 
‘ica, and has been here: about years 
laboring amo the Malays. of 
your paper, an he said vo would glad 9 
to get it, and he can circulate it among m 
sionaries in the Straits, Birmah and 


with ‘whom he is in’ 
has printing and litho 


extensively. in 


"orth 


society 


is alone here in his work, ‘aod 20 
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